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continued from po.gc 6 (Leslie Bar. on story) ; . . 

ror the f:.rs + c-m, j.n eighteen months, she 
is free. Bason’s perjury charge was dropped 
in August, 19/2 and now her last charge has been 
dropped. After ail this time Leslie says she 
is "Certainly not grateful" for the decision. 

- -30- - 

and, continued from page 14 (Ma r y Sol Review) . . . 

foreign soil. There's a more accurate term for C 
that type of "lnternat-onaJism " It*s called 
imperialism . 

- -30- - 
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Attica pet j tj .or . . P-3 . ~ ^ 

On page 2> ;*e^ond column, fifth paragraph from 

the top of the Peace Panij. story. . 4 .that para- 
graph should .read: 

Thau’s cOinpl?±nts merit even less sympathy 
when you realise that there is a welcome mat out 
for him in the provisions of cho proposed agree- 
ment Whereas in previous statements, including 
their 7 point plan, the PRG has been unwilling 
to deal With Thieu xh an/ capacity, they now 
3 hew a willingness to negotiate with him and 
cooperate ±:a elections --elect j ons which of 
course Thieu has no hope of winning f 
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THE PEACE PANIC-- "THE WAR IS FAR FROM OVER" 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK ( LN S ) — "Today, on the day there 
could have been peace in Vietnam, 22 American were 
killed in the Mekong Delta, when the Chinook heli- 
copter carrying them was shot down by Liberation 
forces," Ly Van Sau, spokesman for the North Viet- 
namese delegation to the Paris Conference told the 
press after the November 2 session of the talks. 

"This unfortunate event would not have taken 
place, " he continued, "if Mr. Nixon were not the^ 
‘Tricky Dick 1 public opinion knows so well." 

The same night, Nixon went on nation-wide T . V , 
in a half-hour campaign plug, and told his viewers 
and voters that on November 7 they could make a 
choice-- "peace with honor, or peace with surren- 
der." For publ i c( consumption he carefully omitted 
the option of "no peace at all." 

The Peace Panic-- it started un earnest on 
October 26, when Thursday morning's headlines pre- 
dicted peace within a week. "U.S. Is said to agree 
with Hanoi on framework of a cease-fire; North Viet- 
nam tells of a plan." Hanoi, reported in the New 
York Trimes, was ready to sign on October 31. Thieu 
remained a stumbling block, but the Times assured 
us that Washington was pressing for his quick ac- 
ceptance . 

In a burst of seemingly spontaneous joy, edi- 
torials went so far as to praise Kissinger's di- 
plomacy. Kissinger himself had dropped broad hints 
about the peace settlement during a rare, recorded 
press conference Wednesdayf n ight , October 25, when 
he said that only a few details needed to be worked 
out before peace could be assured. (Eight days la- 
ter in Paris, US. ambassador William Porter es- 
calated those "details" into "problems of substance" 
and "misunderstandings on serious points.") 

Initially, diehards for McGovern worried that 
if Nixon actually signed an agreement before the 
elections, or managed to persuade the voters that 
he would sign it shortly afterwards, then the Demo- 
crat 1 ^ votes would be cut considerably. 

On the other hand, some (including McGovern 
himself) reasoned that it would become obvious to 
previously uncommitted voters that this peace push 
was a calculated political maneuver., The public 
would be angered to see Nixon settling now on terms 
that were available four years ago-- terms similar 
to those that McGovern proposed and Nixon had pub- 
licly sneered at . 

Nixon had said that McGovern's proposal to 
end the war in 90 days was unfeasible, but the 
plan that Nixon now claimed to endorse would do it 
all in 60 days. (SEE BOX) 

In 1968, Nixon centered his presidential cam- 
paign on a promise to erld ‘the war. "Those who have 
had a chance for four ye rs and could not produce 
peace, should not be given another chance," he 
said. And in the days before the 1972 elections, 
people began to think that he might be right about 
that. 


The Vietnamese were not fooled by Nixon 
either. "We thought all along that it was a man- 
euver, " Mme . Nguyen Th i Binh told a reporter 
on October 30i, one day before the date set for 
signing the agreement. "But we accepted the pri- 
vate talks and showed maximum good will, so we 
would not be accused of being an obstacle to 
peace. Now everybody can see who does not want 
peace 

In effect, North Vietnam blew the whistle 
on Nixon. He would have preferred to manipulate 
the peace scare with hints and half-promises of 
peace of the kind Henry Kissinger delivered that 
Wednesday flight. With that strategy, he could 
postpone the actual signing till after the elec- 
tion, and if he chose not to go through with it, 
he could point a finger at the Vietnamese and 
accuse them of standing in the way of peace. 

But Radio Hanoi beat him to the- punch by 
announcing the terms of the proposed settlement 
and their own eagerness to sign it. They in- 
cluded a detailed rundown of dates, past and 
future meetings-- the crucial one being October 31. 


THE 9 MAIN POINTS OF AGREEMENT 

On October 26, Xuan Thuy, head of the 
North Vietnamese delegation to the Paris 
Conference, released a statement disclosing 
the previously secret points of agreement 
that came out of private ta 1 ks "between 
Henfy Kissinger, and North Vietnamese repre- 
sentative Le Due Tho. 

In his statement, Xuan Thuy said that 
the text of the agreement was completed on 
October 22, and he then went on to summarize 
the main questions. An abbreviated version 
of the summary follows: 

1. The United States respects the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, unity and territorial 
integrity of Viet Nam as recognized by the 
195^ Geneva Agreements. 

2. Twenty-four hours after the signing 
of th$ agreement, a ceasefire is observed 
throughout South Viet Nam, the United States 
ends all its military activities, ends the 
bombing and mining in Nor£h Viet Nam. The 
United States will withdraw from South' Viet 
Nam within 60 days, all U.S. troops and mili- 
tary personnel and those of the other foreigr 
countries allied with the United States and 
with the Republic of Viet Nam.. .The United 
States fchall end its military involvement in, 
and its interference in the internal affairs 
of South Viet Nam. 

3. Return of all captured and detained 
people of the parties simultaneously with 
the withdrawal of U.S. troops. 

The South Vietnamese people will 
decide themselves the political future of 
South Viet Nam through genuinely free and 
democratic general elections under interna- 
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tional supervision; the Oritsd states ;s not 
committed to any political tendency or per- 
sonality tn South Viet Nam and does net see:; 
to Impose a pro-Aineri can government in Sei~ 

gon. 

5. The reur i f ! cat ion of Vi j t Ncm w i if 
be carried out step by step by peaceful 

means . 

6. A two-party Joint Military co»i"p fu- 
sion will be set up in South Viet Nam Ar. 
International Commission for tort --oi and 
Supervision will be set up. Ar! internet ional 
conference on Viet Nam will be convened with- 
in 30 days of the signing of this agreement. 

7* All four parties shall strictly re- 
spect the Cambodian and Lao peoples’ fundamen- 
tal ^rational rights as recognized by the Gen- 
eva agreements, i e i ndependence , national 
rights, sovereignty* unity and territorial 
intergr I ty . 

8. The ending of the war, the restoration 
of peace in Viet Nam, w i i ! create conditions 
betw-en the Democratic Republic of Viet Mem 
and the United states. The United Stares w i i I 
contribute to heal ling the wounds of v;er and 
to post-war reconstruct ion in the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam and throughout Indochina. 

9* This agreement shall come into force 
as of its signing. It will be strictly imple- 
mented by all the parties concerned, 


With the terms of the settlement out in the 
open, the only way Nixon could avoid signing it was 
to invent an obstacle himself, fhieu would have to 
do * 

But Thieu is not a periecr choice fo r the po- 
sition. He does r.ot like the terms of the agreement 
(Including the assumption that Vietnam is one coun- 
try and that the North-South will ultimately be re- 
unified-- which is, in fact, a remorKab le turnabout 
for the ILSc) And he complains about being left 
out of the bargaining, insisting that his unlikely 
signature is necessary on any documents. But as Mne 
Blnh told American anti-war activists In Paris, Oct- 
ober 27, his complaints are not really leg it 'mate 

All through the private talks she reminded 
them, It was understood by all four parties that 
Le Due Tho spoke for both North Vietnam and the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Viet- 
nam and that Henry Kissinger represented both the 
United States and the Republic of Vietnam The PRG 
was not backing out of that arrangement and Thieu 
could not conveniently forget it at the last minute 

Ly Van Sau said. ’'Everybody knows that Thieu 
is the creature of the IJ.S ; that he has been main- 
tained in power thanks to the electoral farce of 
October last year, and that he is still in Saigon 
today thanks to American bombs arid do 1 ! a rs . . \ nere 
cannot be a real disagreement between the tail and 
the head of a dog. This expression 's r.ot my inden- 
tion. It was used four years ego by Senator Mans- 
field, I bell eve. “ 


inufj s no M ,.; a*-; to who Is wagging 

f he t-ki \ now jn wh.> c e r, • i jp wagging. ff 
r h ! • . u 1 s «. > u : r a ,j r i c , > , f , * r 4 g ; , * | n e t can si wa y s 
b 2 ui' * ! to f l M i ac cm j ! J pa:i*d f'i*cu if 
when he war. tec' *u c refuMy p>cc i * i n t about 
cutting eff the iifewuu of mor:-y and military 
supplies (u ptc\ sun that is chen.-'y in'the 
proposed se tJemei.t ciwwa/) anj sm.ly Thieu would 
be si: enced 

And to in . mi re h i r r » op a I safety, Nixon could 

o’wwys oa*.k inlei > c t Sw i Lee r I to join 

his bank account, cs economist. Jot r? Kenneth 
Galbraith has already suggested. 

i were is no need to use f'-e extreme measures 
that ware used I r, 19c.j to get r‘ South Viet- 

namese president Ngo uinh Diem out of the way. 

I ror, i c.u I I y v the p rob ‘ e r r w i t h 0 i ein was not that he 
stood i r, the way of peace, but that he wasn't 
good enough at rr. u 1 inc uar , 

In order to rr.cvs tnings a long, reports the 
Pentagon Papers, Diem was executed in an American- 
sponsored and directed “coup". A series of other, 
more acceptable leaders were tested out until 
Thieu finally settl'd into the position. If nothing 
e Ice <n the n > r, : yr .t- - ir.ee Diem's death, we've 
learned that the ji, 1 . ; r of Scufh Vietnamese 
leaders is a very simple procedure, no matter how 
you Hr , - . 

fhisu's complaint: mc'it even less sympathy 
wl . en you rea I i e tout there it; a v;e 1 come - ma t 
out ior him In th:. p' ovisi » s e * the proposed 
agreement, Wht rans i ri prevk...* statements, in- 
cluding their / point n-acn plan, the PRG has 
shown a willingness to negotiate with him and 
cooperate in elections-' elections which of course 
Thieu has no hope of /ir.niig 

It is «4 dunge^cus concession, holding no 
guarantees for the safety af the thousands of 
po I i c i co I prisoners new held in Thieii^s prisons 
and camps, • But to explain the flexibility, Ly 
Van Sau said "it shows we have* made j maximum 
effort of good will and put first the interests 
of peace " 

Back in the (J S . the peace rumors soured 
Thieu' s reluctance became manifest and October 
31 came and went, Yhev virtually ended when it 
Became clear that the bombing cf North Vietnam 
coririuued, and that by November 2, rather than 
stopping, the war continued und escalated. 

The White House announced a decision to 
supply the South Vietnamese Air Force with hun- 
dreds of addi tonal jst fighters> transports and 
he I i copters-- supposedly to prepare them for car- 
rying on the right (cr the peace) without further 
l 1 • S , support-- which would officially end with 
the signing of the agreements. 

What Nixon spokesmen call last ditch efforts 
by the l i be rat Ion forces to s e.i'e more land be- 
fore 9 f or tiicoml r. g cease-fire, actually turn out 
to ba real victories, riot mad scrambles. To meet 
the offensive, the U.S. military personnel insti- 
tuted quickie courses on weaponry and fighting 
for the AkVN . 

but us cm i -war activist Dove Dellinger told 
r twice TF^77) Nov . l : . 9/2 
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a group in New York, Monday night, was toe .'ate 
for that ARVN 1 s problem Is not chat they can't 
learn to fight effectively, but that they don't have 
the will 

Dellinger spoke to about 250 pecp;e who had as- 
sembled in a Hunter College auditor. urn un ted by 
their desire to make peace a reality Dei:»r.ge / f oe- 
saw a resurgence in the* ant ‘-war movement 

"Once people get a taste of peace ids going 
to be very difficult for Nixo r - and Kiss Inge-' to e~ 
verse the trend and convince the people that peace 
Is no longer possible or des i reabie For tn.s 
reason, he and many others the r e agreed that .t may 
be possible to force Nixon's hand, to sign, I f not 
before the election, then soon after. 

As a result of Nixon's maneuvers around the 
peace plan, Dellinger f e i t that "people are *earn~ 
ing that elections are not a real manifest at.cn of 
the democratic process," and that even - f N>xon d-d 
end the war, now or months from new, people wQwid 
realize that "a Nixon peace', a capitalist peace, 
an imperialist peace, is only a cont • ;n u a t ■ on of the 
policy of war by other means," 

Dellinger said that N ixer 1 s takmg c^ed T fo" 
"ending the war" would be as If Hitler haa c»ainrr 
ed responsibility for bringing an end to the ki u ing 
of the Jews in Germany. 

The Nixon Administration has failed on three 
fronts, Dellinger said: in South Vietnam (with the 
Vietnam! zat ion and Pacification programs); >n No'tb 
Vietnam (with the mining and bombing) and at name, 
"where they know they are sitting on a volcano of 
d i scon tent - " 

Cora Weiss, who .with De 1 linger, co- chains the 
Committee of Liaison with Families of Prisoner De- 
tained in North Vietnam, spoke of the Importance 
of urging Nixon, or whoever is president come Jan- 
uary, 1973, to settle on the agreements made public 
the week before. At the same time she stressed chat 
just signing is not enough. 

Cora said that the anti-wa' movement had to 
make sure that the agreements a^e Implemented-- that 
the U.S. does not resume the bombing of V'etnan on 
some pretext a week afte r the signing, and that the 
"strong measures that Mr. Thieu's government p*ans 
to take against known Communists in the event of a 
cease-fire (as the Times genteely puts itiare not 
car r i ed out. 

After the two- hour meeting, the g'oop matched 
from Hunter r.o CREEP (Committee to Re-Elect the 
President) Headquarters 15 blocks away, A vig. 1 a < fri- 
ed at getting Nixon to sign the agreements went o° 
till midnight Paris time, the proposed deadline to. 
the signing. 

"We wish to tell our Ame^'can friends that the 
war is far from over," Ly Van Say toia a Liberation 
News Service ccr respondent In Paris on Octobe 25. 
"that the American Power does no" act accord mg to 
its word; and that, if peace comes one aay to Viet- 
nam, it will be as a result of ou;* joint efforts m 
the struggle we are carrying on in the f.eid and 
the struggle our American friends are camy.ng on 

i n the Un j ted States . 
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"we w . s h to wcr.vey o^ heartfelt salutations, 
ou s-ncere greet 1 ngs to all those who, day and 
n»ghL> often unde 1 ' unfavorable conditions, •'a se 
the vo.we'j agamic th<s cr minal war waged n 
their name 

"We ent-eat them not to let chemse»ves be 
demob; i zed by the rumor*, and to intensify 
the- acL.v : t;e£ ' c peace to come as soon as 
possib-e. ■ r« the interest of the Vietnamiese peo- 
ple and the American people., so that we may be 
ab»e to welcome . r. a --i be rated South Vietnam 
the t'ue American friend of the Vietnamese people." 

-30-' 

[Thanks to Rosette Corye. I, lNS correspondent In 
Pams, tc' much of the information ‘n th s S'COty.] 
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BiG MACs FOR THE RE-ElECT 'ON OF THE 
PRESIDENT: 

"iT'S OUST too absolutely coincidental" 

NEW YORK (lNS;-- Saying "It's just coo ab- 
solute-'/ cc- » no * dent a I Rep. Benjamin Rosenthal 
(D-NY) th^-ged the t fhe McDonald hamburger chain 
was granted a 1 p r < ce hike by the Federal Price 
Commiss'on at ter their board chairman and founder 
Ray K'oc acnaced $208,000 to the Nixon re-election 
campaign tend 

Rosenthal, speak ng on November 2, said 
that the P'.ce Comm.'ss.on reversed a price roll- 
back last September as payment for the large do- 
nation by K.oc. 

Fred L. Tunne. , president of McDonald s, 
prompt I y denied the charges, calling Rosenthal's 
al'e gat'ons "ou t >-ageouS * / untrue and said chat 
K/oc's con cr . d- : t .or to the Nixon campa . gn was 
'J t ' ? w t ! y per sona I . " 

The P-* ce Commission also denied the charges. 
They sa > d that the Four cent rise m the price 
of the McDonald s cheeseburger was not an "in- 
crease" but an "adjustment " An adjustment for 
what? Weil, an ext- a slice cf cheese had been 
added to the oid bu -ge . "When the company put 
m an extra si.ee of cheese/ 1 explained a P r :ce 
Comm Ns. on spokesperson, "we treated it as a 
new j f ofli c L " 

-30— 

"We have neve* he’d tne View that bomb mg 
coed stop inf: it- a: on We have never he i a the 
view that bombing o? the Hano I -Ha i phong a'ea alone 
would lead tnem to abandon the effort in the South 
We have neve- held the v *' ew that bombing Hanoi- 
Ha phong would d. ect ! y cut back infiltration. 

"We have ne i d the view that the degree of 
m i j > ta / and c * v i i : an cos t felt • n the North and 
rhe d.^e-s-on of escu-ces to deal with out* bomb- 
1 Q r - r r f. ute me r g i na I I y - -and perhaps signi- 

f ■ car, r. i y- - to the Lnung of a decision to end the 
wa ' But t was no subst Lute for making progress 
i r. the South " 

"“Wa*c Rostow, presidential advisor 
to lBJ k on May fe, 1967- From the Pentagon Papers 
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HARVARD HANGS ON TO GULF STOCK: 

MR. FARBER 'S REPORT FAILS TO QUELL PROTESTS 


provinces" and proceeded to cal! them an inte 
gral part of Portugal . 


LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In the fall of 1971, at Har- 
vard University, 10 graduate students in the Pan 
African Liberation Committee published a 30-page 
pamphlet which detailed the Harvard Corporation's 
holdings in Gulf Oil in southern Af rlca--partlcular- 
ly in Angola where Gulf's African operations are 
centered . 

The booklet went Into the history of Portuguese 
control over Angola, along with Mozambique and 
Guinea-Bissau. The booklet got around quite a bit 
on the campus and In the community and provoked 
strong reactions against the Harvard holdings. 

The pamphlet concluded that Harvard should get 
rid of its Gulf stock, not so much because of the 
financial Impact it would have--Gulf can certainly 
get along without Harvard-- but because of the Im- 
pact such a move by a prestigious Institution would 
draw to Gulf's activities in Africa. 

Shortly after the pamphlet was circulated in 
the Harvard Community, demonstrations were held 
which culminated^ > n the 6-day occupation of Massa- 
chusetts Hall, a main university administration 
building, by 35 students. 

The administration refused to relinquish their 
stock but consented to sending a representative, 

Mr. Farber, of the Harvard Corporation, to Africa 
to see what was really happening. Mr. Farber came 
back with a report that was pretty much what you 
would expect from a man who prepresents Harvard's 
interest in Gulf: most of the information he re- 
veals could be easily obtained here in the U.S. 
from sources like the U.N.. and Gulf Itself. 


Portugal is the last European country to 
retain major colonial holdings on the African 
continent, with the colonies of Angola and 
Mozambique plus the West African territory of 
Guinea-Bissau and the Cape Verde Islands. Since 
1961 this small European country has been waging 
a brutal war to maintain domination over the land, 
labor and resources of the 13 million A^ r ' cans 
Inhabitants of these areas. 


Slave trading, the primary economic activi - 
ty in Angola during the first centuries of col- 
onization, was replaced In the 19th century by 
the forced-labor system which put Africans to 
work on coffee plantations, diamond mines and 
public projects belonging to white settlers and 
foreign Investors. 


Years of colonial rule have provided Por- 
tugal with an external, non-competitive market 
for its exports and a source or raw materials, 
cheap labor and vital foreign exchange (through 
foreign Investors like Gulf.). Portugal is 
a poor, unlndustrlal ized nation plagued by un- 
employment land inflation. It relies heavily 
on its colonies to bolster its own economy. 

Nearly all (90 percent) of .the African peo- 
ple live and work on the land; Portugal active- 
ly promotes European settlement in its holdings 
through land grants and other concess Ions , par- 
tially to secure the territory for them but 
also to take Some of the pressure off their own 
unemployment problem. This program has been 
most successful in Angola where the average Euro- 
pean occupies 60 times as much land as an African. 
In agricultural settlements in Mozambique, the 
European farmer Is granted 125 acres of land 
while the African farmer is given 25. 


None of the groups critical of Harvard's re- 
lationship with Gulf , and Gulf's relationship 
with Portugal, were consulted. And in Angola none 
of the revolutionary forces now engaged in a struggle 
with Portugal were asked to contribute or comment. 
That's true also of the revolutionary movements 
in Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. 

a a a 

Gulf Oil Corporation Is now prospecting for 

oil in Mozambique, but' its major operations are 

in Angola. Gulf started looking for Angolan oil in 
195^ and made Its first strike in the Cabinda re- 
gion In 1966. Cabinda is the most profitable oil 
area in Portuguese Africa, and will soon probably 
rank among the top 6 oil producers In Africa. Until 
the Cabinda discovery, Portugal relied on oil from 
the Middle East. 

a a A 

The Portuguese have been in Africa for 500 
years, though it has been less than a century since 
they were able to solidify their control. And when 
the independence movements rose to prominence In 
the past 3 or A decades other colonial powers gave 
up their colonies. But Portugal merely changed the 
technical name of the African colonies to "overseas 
Page 4 LIBERATION News 


Portugal claims it has a "civilizing mission" 
in Africa and acknowledges as "civilized" only 
those Africans who are Classified as "ass imi lados" 
that is, educated in the Portuguese language, 
culture and religion. By I960, Portuguese fig- 
ures indicated that only 15% of the population 
of Mozambique could read and write at all ( and 
many of these had become literate while working 
tn the gold mines of South Africa.) In Angola, 
they could claim a literacy rate of about 10%. 

In guinea, with a population of a million, only 
11 Africans had obtained a university education. 

Portugal itself is a police state, and its 
colonies are run with even greater brutality. 
Censorship, prohibition of trade unions, the 
single-party system and the extraordinary powers 
of the secret police all make reslstence to the 
regime difficult. A passbook containing a per- 
son's tax and labor record must be shown on de- 
mand or stamped to permi tr travel ; this is to 
help maintain control over population movements 
and to regulate the labor supply. 

All through the 1950's, while ether colonies 
were moving toward Independence, the growing 
peaceful protests of the peoples of Angola, Guinea 
and Mozambique were met with increasing violence. 
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Each country experienced police massacres which sol- 
idified opposition to Portuguese rule. A protest 
march in 19 6 9» following the arrest of many politi- 
ca dissidents in Angola led to a popular rebellion 
in 1961 during which 30 persons were killed and 
200 were wounded. Two villages were destroyed. 

The revolutionary forces in* the three colonies 
"•'Angolan Peoples Liberation Movement (MPLA) , the 
African Party for the Independence of Gliinea and 
the Cape Verde Islands (PAIGC) and Mozambique Lib- 
eration F rotj t (FRELIMO)-- now control large areas 
where they have constructed their own schools, 
clinics, markets, local governments and other soc- 
ial institutions. They have pinned down an estima- 
ted 150,000 Portuguese troops and forced Portugal 
to spend half of its national budget for military 
purposes with consequent rising d i ssat i sfact ion , 
including draft resistance, a t home. 

Gulf, through its subsidiary in Angola, Cabin- 
da Gulf Oil Co M is the largest American operation 
in Portuguese Coloni’al Africa and unquestionably 
is a mainstay <£>f Portuguese coil on i a 1 j sm . 

In 1970, Gulf produced an average of 8 a, 700 
barrels of oil per 'day in Angola. A year before, 

Gulf gave $11 million in payments to the Portuguese 
government. UN reports have stated that companies 
like Gulf provide direct aid to the colonial sys- 
tem "by giving financial, economic and military 
assistance to administering powers which are engag- 
ed in suppressing national liberation movements." 

The Cabinda Gulf JOil is financially 100 per 
cent privately owned by its stockholders, but "the 
government of Angola requires a non-par t i c i pa tory 
minority stock interest of 20% ...It provides the 
government with voting power to effect any company 
decision requiring an 85% majority vote." 

Through its operation in Cabinda, Gulf has 
contributed a large portion of the revenues necess- 
ary to continue the war against the peoples of 
Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. Moreover, Gulf 
has provided the regimes of southern Africa with 
a strategically located source of oil. 

Gulf states that it is assisting in the devel- 
opment of Angola through the infusion of jobs, 
technology, money and subsequent economic growth. 

And oil, of course, is a strategic material, cited 
as militarily important by the Angolan Governor 
General who said: "As you know, oil and its deriva- 
tives are strategic materials indispensable to the 
development of any terr i tory . . . . I n the mechanized 
wars of our times, its principal derivative-- pe- 
trol-- plays such a preponderant part that with- 
out reserves of this fuel, it is not possible to 
give the Army sufficient means and elasticity of 
movement." 


To the Portuguese in Africa, it is not only 
Gulf's oil that helps them maintain their colonial 
wars. Now, 50% of Angola's budget goes for defense. 


And, Gulf's payment of $16 million to 


represented about 
ta ry budget i n 


30% of Angola 1 s $54 


But , it's 


1970. 
not al 


the Portuguese 
m ? 1 1 i on mil I - 


one way. Gulf gets a good 


deal of military protection in return. When 
Gulf struck oil in <966, Portugal moved addition- 
al troops into the area and intensified its 
"resettlement" program-- new villages (strategic 
hamlets) were built, w-ith unusual amenities 
like schools and water supplies, and the African 
population was moved into them, 

in 1967, Cabinda received the ’argest alloca- 
tion for rural regrouping projects. The contract 
between Gulf and Portugal stipulates that the 
government, "Agrees to undertake such measures 
as may be necessary to ensure that the Company 
may carry out its operations freely and efficient- 
ly, including measures to permit the Company the 
use of and free access to public land and such 
measures as may be necessary to prevent third 
parties from interfering with the Company's 
free exercise of its contractual rights " Oil 
camps are surrounded by 8-foot barbed wire fences 
and ; spotlights,' in fortified isolation from 
the surrounding community All this "defense" 
is,', of course, ‘directed against the African major- 
ity which, in turn, naturally sees Gulf as part 
of the Portuguese enemy. 
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GULF AROUND THE WORLD 
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Gulf is the 10th largest U.S, corporation 
4th largest oil company in the world. Incor- 
^porated in 1922, Gulf is engaged principally in 
-u>the production, transporat ion, refinement and 
£>sa I e of crude petroleum products as well as in 
phemical manufacturing, coal mining, mineral ex- 
ploration and nuclear Fuel reprocessing. 

Gulf, headquartered in Pittsburgh, Pa. has 
-^219 subsidiaries throughout the world, 89% of 
p/hich are wholly owned by the parent company in 
phe U.S. Most of the subsidiary drilling compan- 
ies ^ coord i nate oil explorations with production, 
pefining and marketing once commercial quantities 
oil are found. The immense resources of a cor- 
the size of Gulf enable it to control 
^ stages of oil production thereby lessening 
p ts dependence on the host country. 

Gulf's annual sales in 1970 amounted to 
than $5 billion dollars. That's about ten 
the national budget of Nigeria,one of 
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Gulf has substantial interests 
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The largest importer of foreign oil in the 
^>U . S . , Gulf produces crude oil from vast reserves 
-c^in Kuwait, Venezuela, Canada, Iran, Nigeria, 
and Ecuador. 
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Gulf's oil and natural gas market : ng system 
s a 1 so worldwide, covering North America, South 
^Mmerica, Europe, the Caribbean and Asia, Gulf 
^owns or has interest in refineries in Canada, 
^Venezuala, Kuwait, Denmark, the Netherlands, the 
■tnPhll ippines, Taiwan, Korea, France, Iran, Puerto 
^Rico, Ecuador, Spain, and Wales 
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February 1971, 
f i rms to form 


Gulf joined with a group 
a consortium* 'to investi- 
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gate the petroleum potential of Soutn V » etnam" . 
The project has been stalled because the South 
Vietnamese government has not yet pub'Mhed 
pertinent regulations for explo'at on. The con- 
sortium doesn't seem to be too "disappointed 11 
According to its Chief Executive, R D Dorse/ 
the investment is "a poor political -*sk" *n 
a nation whose "government may o" may not be 
around a year from now." 

To move a 1 ] that oil around. Gulf has ■ tf 
own marine flefct too-- comprised of 48 who- ! y- 
owned and 29 chartered tankers. It has, - n ce 
1970, received five giant 326,000 ton super- 
tankers four of which were constructed in Spain 
to supply Gulf's refineries there. 
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Gulf is one of the top 100 Defense contrac 
tors in the U.S., primarily supplying jet and 
aviation fuel, fuel oil, gasoline and oihe- 
petroleum products. 
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The people behind Gulf certainly aren't 
dwarfed by Gulf's grandeur* Gulf was started by 
the already wealthy Mellon family The Me! Jons 
of Pittsburg, as they are known, o*n a 25% con- 
trolling interest in Gulf. They a 1 3 o own con- 
trolling shares in the Aluminum Cor po-ar : of 

America (ALCOA), the Koppers Co ? Fi-«t. Boston 
Corporation, and the Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Co, The family fortune is estimated ar 
between $4 and $8 billion.. 
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Harvard holds 702,961 shares of Gulf-- worth 
about 1 $ 1 7 million. The Farber report concluded 
that the sale of Gulf stock!, by Harvard wou d "have 
no practical effect in advancing the Independence 
of black Angolans," But the United Nations, the 
World Council of Churces, the Organization of Af- 
rican Unity, and the governments of Denmark and 
Sweden and Holland do not agree. There has been 
continuing pressure to stop NATO arms for Portugal. 
Columbia University dumped 'its Gulf stock, and even 
the City Council of Dayton, Ohio has decided to 
end the purchase of Gulf products, 

Mr. Farber proposes, in his report, to wor* 
"through" the Gulf Corporation, to t-y to e- 
form the company's policies so as to p'o/ide mo'e 
jobs and better working conditions for "up -grad mg* 1 
Africans-- proposals which would not neces ari'y 
upset Portuguese pacification plans Any |, ,e 4 o , .ms" 
Gulf might undertake would be subject r.o the -v^ntrul 
--as pointed out by the Farber report itse’f-* o 1 ** 
the Portuguese government, which is not about :o 
let Gulf undertake projects that would th real e n 
the colonial status quo. 

While Gulf continues to provide Portuga* w=th 
$45 million a year in taxes and ro/a't:es, arid 
the Nixon administration provides Portugal with 
a $400 million loan package, the growng support 
for the liberation movements from groups • n the 
U.S. and around the world still only amount to a 
few thousands of dollars. 

This is precisely why efforts to support ,ne 




struggle fo r freedom *n Africa have focussed the.rr^ 
eHots on diminishing the enormous flow of^-cor ~ ^ 

po'ar.e and U.S. aid to Portugal, while continuing 
to T . ' y and provide direct aid to the liberation 
ro emenrs £ 


—30— 

[Thanks to* The Corporate Information Center, the ^ 
At' ca Group of the Committee of Returned Volun- 
teers (CRV) and the American Committee on Africa 
fo" the information used in this article.] 
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LESUE BACON' FREE AT LAST.: 

GOVERNMENT DROPS CHARGES RATHER THAN REVEAL 
WIRETAP EVIDENCE 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "The thing that's so strange 
about . t. is that we don't know the grand jury is 
nvest’gation anything until they start sup- 
oena • ng movement people without ever saying why. 

When you won't answer their questions, they 'tan 

t. h row you in jail. It's a great way to put people 
in jail without a trial. I spent a month in cus- 
tody and a month in jail and I have not yet been 
convicted of a criminal offense," 

For e.ghteen months, Leslie Bacon had to deal 
wi ch be ' ng held >n custody, going to jail, being 
ca' led before grand juries and "freedom" on $10,000 

ba . i while awa • t i ng trial in the conspiracy to 
f! ~ebomb the F i rs t; Na t i ona 1 0 i ty Bank in New York 
two yea r s ago Now she is free, because the gov- 
ernment won't release the wiretaps which consti- 
tuted the only "evidence" against her. 

Leslie was first arrested in April 1971 as 
a material witness in the bombing of the Capitol 
building which happened a month earlier. After 
being he'd 1 ncommun i ca to in a hotel room with U.S. 
marshal is for a month, she was grilled at the 
Seattle grand jury by Guy Goodwin, the federal pro- 
secutor who specializes in grand juries investiga- 
ting radicals. Here it became obvious that they 
pr ’mar My wanted to harass Leslie and to pump her 
: or information about the activities of people 
the knew. 

Lesl e was charged with purjury, as a result 
c- her testimony, and when she refused to testify 
anymore, was found guilty of contempt „ 

Meanwhile, back in New York, she was indicted 
on changes of conspiring to firebomb the First 
Nat-ona! City bank with five other people (Other- 
wise known as the Family Trust.) 

Al 1 - the evidence in the cases against Leslie 
Bacon came from wi retaps placed under what the 
N-xon admi n i st rat ion calls the "Mitchell Doctrine" 

- the concept that the government can use elec- 
Vonjc surveillance against individuals thought 
To be 'nvolved n national security cases. The 
doc t r ne further holds that it was within the pow- 
e, of the Attorney General -- at that time, John 
M'tcheM -- to decide what comprised a threat to 
naMona 1 security, 

Since the Supreme court overturned the Mitchell 
doctMne, the government chose to drop its charges 
against Abb 5 e Hoffman, David Hilliard, Wea therwoman 
D ane Donghi and Leslie Bacon rahter than disclose 

t h e content of the;r wiretaps-. 

cont. on. inside front cov . 
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From: Columbus YIP, 1446 Hunter St., Columbus, 0. 

The Youth International Party is holding 
a national congress in Columbus, Ohio on Thanks - 
giving weekend. The congress will bo to make plans 
for the inauguration, and to set up becter communi- 
cation between chapters. All Yippies and Zippies 
are invited. 

The congress will run from Thursday, November 
23 through Sunday, November 26. Housing and food 
will be available. Those interested should call 
Steve Conliff in Columbus (614) 291-3678. In 
New York write YIP, box 384, Sttaten Island, N.Y. 
or call (212) 477-6243. 

* * * 

FrdnuGay Switchboard, 1724 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009. 

Gay people in Washington are finally coming 
together to form a Gay Switchboard. Gay Switch- 
board will be located in the Community Building 
at the above address. Our phone number is (201) 
387-3777. We would like to be put on the mailing 
list of all other groups and publications relating 
to the gay community. We would also like to hear 
from similar services about their operating pro- 
cedures, problems, and solutions. 

* * * 

From: National Organization of Women, NYC Chapter, 

28 East 56 St. New York, N.Y. 10022. 

The Feminist Sexuality Project has put to- 
gether a questionaire about women and their sex- 
uality. The aim of the questionaire is to study 
women's preferences in sex and to "publicize them 
so that they can become a widely known and accepted 
part of sex life." The questionaire is anonymous. 

If you would like to help, write to the above 
address and enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope . 

* ★ ★ 

From: Women 1 s Center, Southeastern Massachusetts 

University, No. Dartmouth, Mass. 02747. 

The Women’s Center is a student-run organi- 
zation dealing with the subjects of birth control 
and abortion information and referral, weekly wcr 
man's discussion groups, a women’s library and 
serves as a general women’s resource center. 

We would like to find out what other women’s 
groups are doing, i.e., what type of literature 
they have and are using, what sources they have 
for women’s films, what methods they are using 
to reach community women, and calenders of women’s 
events and conferences. This and any other infor- 
mation from various women’s groups would be great- 
ly appreciated. Please write to us. 

* * * 

From: Africa Information Service, 112 West 120 St. 

New York, New york. 10027 

The African Information Service (A.l.S.) is 
an organization of Africans and Black Americans 
who share a commitment to Third World and anti-iin- 
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Upon ..he disbanding of the African Research 
Group (<\.k.G.) uhac organization's files and lib- 
rary wore turned ever to us with the understand- 
ing that some ol ; our work would be a continuation 
of similar efforts by the ARG. We pJan to pre- 
pare, catalog and distribute information on African 
.iteration movements and on the struggle to ach- 
ieve economic independence, by the people in 
those pares of Africa which are recognized a s inf- 
dependent political states. In addition, we plan 
to provide the people of Africa with' information 
on v ;ri ore struggles being waged by Third World 
peoples in the Western Hemisphere. 

Our primary responsibility is to distribute 
this information in such a way as to assist in 
the growth and development of a broadly based anti- 
imperialist movement within the U.S* , Africa 
will be our focai point, but we recognize that the 
African struggles do not exist in isolation. They # 
are themselves part of a larger movement by Third 
World peoples. W« expect in time to fulfill an 
informational responsibility which will reflect this 
reality . 

We intend to organize independent research 
projects . 

We will publish periodically peices of special 
interest researched either by our own staff or by 
others whose concerns parallel ours. 

We will include distribution of published 
materials as well as the establishment of external 
communications . 

Special projects will include film, photo- 
graphic and written treatment of liberation strug- 
gles. 

We will establish ongoing links with those who 
wish to use our services and gain access to our 
materials . 

We see ourselves as custodians of the mat- 
erials and resources which have been placed at 
our disposal. Accordingly, we intend to make all 
of these materials available to concerned indiv- 
duals and organizations. In this respect, we 
expect, to establish firm working relations which 
will make our distribution bath extensive and ef- 
fective . 

For more info, contact us. 

-f * + 

From: Abraxas Collective, P.0. Box 52493, Houston, 

Texas . 77052. 

The Abraxas Collective which has been put- 
ting out a weekly opposition newspaper in Houston, 
Texas, is branching out. We’re opening a commun- 
ity bookstore and news stand. We would like to 
make publications from other parts of the country 
availaole to Houstonians. 

Ws;d like you to send 10 copies of your pub- 
lication to us each time you come out along with 
instructions on how to pay you for the sales we make. 
Standard pr ccee dure in Hous ton is for stores to make 
(#477) November 4, 1972 more... 
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10 per copy on papers that sell for 2 5 . Let us 
know if arrangements are different in your part 
of the country. 

Let's spread information around. V ou can 
get in touch with us by writing. 
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"TPICK OR TREATY?": 8000 BOSTON DEMONSTRATORS 

TELL NIXON TO "SIGN NOW" 

by LiicV Marx and Nancy Stark 
LIBERATION News Service 

BOSTON (LNS) -- The Massachusetts Republican 
Party planned a Halloween party Tuesday night, Oct- 
ober 31 at the Boston Armory. Rumors had it that 
Ni x on or Agnew might attend -- their secure arrival 
assured by the Armory’s helicopter platform But 
only Pat was helicoptered in to represent the F-irsL 

Family. 

A Penny- a- PI ate dinner was planned in protect. 
But when the North Vietnamese made public the story 
of the 9-point peace plan in an attempt to hold 
Nixon to the October 31 deadline, the Penny- a-Plate 
organizors and the Indochina Peace Committee chang- 
ed the demonstration's focus to the simple demand 
"Sign now." 

8000 demonstrators gathered at two points in 
the city to listen to Speakers. Dave Dellinger, 
speaking at the rally in Copley Square, called 
Nixon's willingness to consider thei North Vietnam- 
ese peace plan "an election maneuver. He added 
that Nixon had been "trapped by^the longing of the 
American people to end the war. 

The crowd stood in the cold beneath Boston’s 
Prue (Prudential building -- largest in the city.) 
and then surged down Commonwealth Avenue. Some 
waved NLF flags and banners; "Tricks ox Treaty" 
and "Nixon Eats Shit--a $1000 a plate. 

Above our heads, a helicopter circled flash- 
ing NIXON NOW in electric lights. The response 
was shouts of "SIGN NOW." 

When we arrived at the Armory, the police 
stood back far enough to allow demonstrators to 
cross the trolley tracks and move through the chain 
fence. Then they advanced with billy clubs. Ger- 
man Shepards were let loose as the demonstrates 
scrambled over the fence. Five people were ar- 
rested for assault and battery. One protestor es- 
caped as he jumped the fence with one leg of his 
pants ripped off by dogs. 

For the rest of the night the trolley fence 
separated demonstrators from diners. On one side 
the diners arrived in . long dresses; and tuxedoes. 
On the other side people pressed against the fence, 
passed out oranges and jumped up and down to keep 
warm. 

One young Republican couple giggled nervous- 
ly and waved as they were she P er er across the 
street by a policeman. 


"Choke" the crowd answered 

But the meed ot the der.onstrat.en was 

aarkably controlled. Ii,« " he \“ ““ft “ the 
publican diner unwittingly found himsel le 

wren,: side of the Hacks m evening diess, pe P 

kept coo* . , 

Penny-, -Plate organics had an old truck and 
PA system, but it was too weak to reaci 

theatre^ the \ ruc^mo-' ed through the crowd trying 
to start a picket line behind it so as to Keep 

demonstrates close together. But ^returned 

woodin' t let them get started so the truck retu 

to its 02 igmal place 

On the way however, they picked up one of 
the IRA supporters who had been marching t to 
Uhd crowd dll e.omng dnd h. spoke to the crowd. 
Another group with their own bull hoTn followe 
chanting "Attica Means Fight Back. 

"We've .-’Ot four more houis to make peace, 

"Then Lon will be the bluest liar,' shouted one 
demonstrator referring to the midnight Oct. 
de adi me 

Around 9 pm as a siren interrupted the chanting 
and cops on horseback charged down the middle o 
the street. We scattered to the sidewalk or 
aoa-nst the fence as they galloped past followed 
by a tiretruck. if an emergency decision to charg 
down a street filled with people was made V 5 
time it was certainly a miscalculation. If 
meant to terrify the crowd it succeeded. 

Shortly afterwards demonstrators nearby saw 
. .on on I sidestreet throw a can of S-onno an , 
a car. light it and push it into the mam street. 
Plain" clothesmen, armed with guns complacent y 
looked down from the rooftops as it blazed_ 
exactly the same time policemen from across the 
street charged, splitting the and forcing 

them up against the cop lines Cops clubs 
iho” e Sere about 200 ot thorn .1 told - were flail- 
in g and a few people were dragged oft. 

Conviementiy -- an fact too conveniently 
r neoDle -- the burning car provided the 

police with" a perfect excuse to disperse the crowd 
before it was time tor the diners to leave the 
Armory. By 10pm the streets were clear. 

On the other Sxde of the barricades guests 
had their tickets checked by hundreds o security 
men Horn the Secret Service, FBI and State fo 
lice before they were ushered into Room 16 of the 
Armory adorned with a banner proclaiming A Gen- 
eration ot Peace 

Two demonstrators managed to get inside the 
Armory As Mrs Nifxon began to speak they stood up 
V/ -cl r ibout i20 feet from the podium shout- 
“ g th " N “ ‘Vi X / »u Can't Hide We Change You 
Lh Genocide » An usher grabbed their banner and 
hustled them out. 

A few minutes before someone in the press gal- 

' , . n , h . nnei "Sign it Now"- He too was 
lery held up <* Dannei 

bust ied out . 


r n 4 - 
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'THEY'RE HAV ‘Mb A DAMN ROUGH TIME FEEDING THEMSELVES:" 
FLORIDA FRU ! T FICKERS FORM FARM WORKERS* GROUP 


I FCO/L I BE RAT I ON News Servi 


ce 


FF'JO is the Intense ozgioue 
Ccr.mriry Organization ^ a New fork 




involved in lending financial 


(F M tc 
Foundation ' 
based dhurj 

support to tm.r: in ty community projects . ) 

BARTOW . F 1 a „ \ LN S ) - - 1 'When we talk about social 
justice for fruit pickers here in central Florida, 
we; re, talking about something that actually doesn't 
exist. Says Newion Lloyd, coordinator of the Flor- 
ida Farm Workers Organization (FFWO) , "It's just no 
justice in cenrrsl Florida for fruit pickets." 

Statistics t^I] part of the story: the infant 

mortality rate art on g fruit pickers is 125 per cent 
higher than the national average, there are three 
times as many cases of influenza and pheumonla, 
four times as many accidents and an unbelievably 
high incidence of poisoning from pesticides. The 
average house has less than two rooms, one in five 
homes are without electricity and nine out of 
every ten lack a sink, flush toilet, tub o r shower. 

People's r.omortes, and their accounts of life 
in centra] Florida reveal another side of the harsh 
rea 1 1 ty. There is the story of a 1A year-old girl 
wha* was accidentally shot in nearby Lake Hamilton. 
Hospital officials refuse to treat her. She had to 
be bussed 22 miles to bar tow and survived only with 
the help of nine pints of blood. 

Programs have been proposed to relieve these 
conditions but due to official arrogance, they have 
not gotten off the ground. Local people talk, for 
example, of 1969, when the health department had 
access to a $20,000 grant from the federal govern- 
ment to help the farm workers. The guidelines call- 
ed for participation in the dect s Ion-making process 
by the workers. "They didn't like that," Lloyd re- 
called of the officials' attitude. "Before they'd 
bridge that small gap they sent the $20,000 back 
to the federal government and said to hell with 
it, they don't need it here in Polk County." 

Some programs have come through but they sel- 
dom do* what ‘they are supposed to do. Lloyd tells 
of an old mart he saw crying inside a food distri- 
bution center. When he asked what was wrong he 
found that for the fourth success 1 ve** day the old man 
had been denied food entitled him. The reason; !t 
was still the V/rong day of the week. The man and 
his family were starving, but to the local admin- 
istrator, sticking to the prescribed distribution 
schedules had become more important than actually 
distributing the food. 

People lucky enough to find work don't have 
it all that much better than those out of work. 
Sophisticated laws and steep, unrealistic qualifi- 
cations bar them from getting even the basic nec- 
essities. For some time the food center demanded 
that if a ■. person was otit of work temporarily 
they shewed their check stub and he cou’d easi- 
ly aet food. That seemed simple enough. The only 
problem was that most fruit pickers are paid in 
cash, and on a daily basis. 
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"You cuA'ng a person to brl^g their 
check stub f ,- om <dst month before they can 
get some fo, ' " snaps Lioyd "That’s just 
1 ke telling a person 'you gonna be hungry 
as he;' next month, cause you ain't gonna 
get no food, because yc \\ not able to pro*' 
duce ycur check stub. " 

The f ior?da Farm Workers Organ , zat bon 
began organizing in j 3 70 A good share of 
the wo'k with the Florida farm and migrant 
workers, over 75 percent of whom are black* 
-is over economic Issues. But the FFWO felt 
that there had to be some ground broke in 
the sphere of social needs. 


There had been 


tt )e act!v! c ; 


; n cen- 


tral Florida a.’ound such issues, Mai*. y people 
simply d ( *dn't think that a fa^m workers 
organization could wo < k , But the activities 
of the FFWO have proven that prediction in- 
correct c 

Using everything from talking to in- 
dividuals to demons t-*di ions - the group has 
succeeded In making 'he fru: c picker* 1 col# 
d T t i on known. Previously, anyone who spoke 
out was either run out of town hit over, 
the head or thrown ;n the Bartow jail. 

Last year, for the first time, fruit 
pickers in cent 'a i Florida took to the 
streets demonstrating before the Lakeland 
County commission for Improved Hv‘ng con- 
ditions. They were heard and won services 
long overdue them; simple things tike not 
having utility service discontinued during 
the off season, getting compensated fur be- 
ing injured on the job, better wages* day 
care for their children and signed work a- 
greements over aaily pay scales!; 

"The wnoie thing," said Newion Lloyd, 

Vs when you see people who never spoke be- 
gin to speak and don't want to s^t down. 

They just want to tell their story: TeU 
how they just been trapped !n poverty, tell 
how the white man's been treating them for 
years and years." 

One of the practices tne FFWO is try- 
ing to stop <U company stores. The growers v ^- 
b u i Id camps * i 0 m I Fe s f ' om the be a ce s t * town 
ahd then se hi r,g liquor at jacked-up prices 
on week-ends r FFWO ia trying tc encourage 
the development of cooperative stores in 
the communities so that the workers will 
be able to buy good food without paying 
the scalper prtc.es offered by the growers, 

"My own feeiing," Lloya says, "?$ that 
( don't give a damn what kind of job a per- 
son has; they are important, I think that 
fruit picking is jusc as i.9f0tianc as mak- 
ing cars fn Fucking fruit Is just 

as Important as wo- king on a building or 
working !n a steel factory. All these are 
Important * The pickers are feeding the en~ 
nation. But at the same thria, they're 
1 hg a damn ugh time feeding themselves." 

F -R0-- 
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U.S MONEY BEHIND PHILIPPINE MARTIALUAW: 
GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS REVEAL AID TO MARCOS V POLICE 

by Michael Klare 

Pacific News Service/Ll BERATION News Service 

Washington (LNS)-- A little-publicized group 
of U.S. documents reveals that the U.S. has been 
directly involved in the creation of a police state 
in the Philippines. 

In establishing the present state of martial 
law and carrying out mass arrests against all po- 
litical factions who oppose him, Philippine Pres- 
ident Marcos has relied on a police force fully 
trained and equipped by the United States. In the 
present crisis, U.S. advisors (many of whom pre- 
viously worked at similar jobs in South Vietnam) 
are in daily contact with the commanders of the 
Philippinerpolice apparatus. 

The present situation has long been in pre- 
paration. Very soon after he assumed office in 
1966, President Marcos began searching for ways to 
improve the capacity of Philippine police agencies 
to control and suppress insurgent political move^ 
ments -- including student groups, labor unions and 
peasant organizations. 

One of his first acts, on April 12, 1966 was 
to meet with the U.S. ambassador, the head of the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (AID) 
mission, and the director of U.S. AID’S Public Safe- 
ty Division (PSD). As a result of this meeting, it 
was agreed that the Public Safety Division would 
conduct a three -month survey of law enforcement 
operations in the Philippines, leading to the dev- 
elopment of a plan for a U.S. -backed program to 
upgrade the Philippine police apparatus. 

The resulting plan, ’’Survey of Philippine Lav; 
Enforcement,” served as the basis for a reorganiza- 
tion of the Philippine police and for a strongly 
updated Public Safety Division presence in the 
country. Headed by Frank Walton (Chief Public 
Safety advisor in South Vietnam during the early 
sixties), the PSD survey team worked very closely 
with members of the Philippine Police Commission 
(POLCOM) , a high level agency created by the Po- 
lice Act of 1966 to "achieve and attain a higher 
degree of efficiency in the organization, admin- 
istration, and operation of local police agencies 
with the end in view that peace and order may be 
maintained more effectively! ” 

vJ 

The joint PSD-POLCOM program bore its first 
fruit with the creation, on July 4, 1967, of the 
Philippine Metropolitan Command (METROQCDM) in 
Manila -- a centralized and Americanized force 
with jurisdiction over all riot-control and inter- 
nal security in the Capital area.. Among other 
things, USAID has provided METROQOM with computer- 
ized intelligence equipment and modernized communi- 
cations systems. METROCOM riot-control forces re- 
ceive ’training in;mddem "crowd- control methods and 
procedures" from U.S. instructors at police schools 
and the Philippine^^nstabulary 1 s Special Warfare 
Training Center in Nueva Ecija province. ^ 

In 1969, following a period of civil strife 
and incipient guerrilla activity, the U.S. upgraded 
its Public Safety program in the Philippines under 
the new title, USAID Philippines Internal Security 
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Program. Total U.S. expenditures on the pro- 
gram for fiscal years 1969-1973 are estimated 
at $3.9 million, a substantial increase over the 
earlier Public Safety program which totalled 
$1.9 million for the period 1961-1968. 

To date, PSD accomplishments in the Phil- 
ippines, according to the report "USAID Programs 
and Projects Presentation to the Congress for 
Fiscal Year 1972," are listed as follows: 

’’Training in 11 different courses conducted at 

7 new training centers was received by 10,540 
policemowL Technical assistance in the fields 
of organization, administration, -tecOrds 1 and^- 
iden tification, criminal investigation, tactical 
operations and logistics was being provided to 
the police departments of 11 cities and munic- 
ipalities; communications systems had been es- 
tablished in 12 provinces; mobile patrol systems 
in 6 cities; and communications service depots 
in 12 provinces. In addition 60 communications 
technicians and 1,589 operators had been trained." 

This massive program is supervised by the 
U.S. Public Safety mission in Manila and headed 
by Stanley Guth. The present staff includes 
several police experts who previously served as 
advisors to the Saigon police apparatus. Dur- 
ing the present crisis, these men are in con- 
stant consultation with their Philippine police 
opposites . 

While this intensive U.S. effort seems to 
be adequate for present needs, the U.S. is tak- 
ing no chances on the future. Further urban 
turmoil and greater guerrilla activity are ex- 
pected. To meet this challenge, according to t. 
the USAID documents, future programs are focused 
■pn three areas: greater training; the crea- 

tion of a nationwide intelligence/identifica- 
tion network; and more modernized intra and 
inter-island communications. 

Under USAID sponsorship, every Philippine 
police patrolman is scheduled to receive a bas- 
ic 3-month course in "police science" at onfc of 

8 regional academies by the end of Fiscal Year 

1973. More intensive courses will be provided 
for 4,000 corporals and 3,500 lieutenants and 
several thousand police specialists will re- 
ceive advanced training in communications, 
"criminalistics", intelligence and riot-control. 
U.S. police textbooks, including manuals on 
riot-control, are normally used in these courses. 
At least five U.S. Public Safety advisors are 
now working full-time with Philippine instruc- 
tors to develop curriculum and teaching methods 
for this effort. s’ 

In addition, USAID, in conjunction with 
POLCOM and the National Bureau of Investigation 
has undertaken a major effort to establish an 
integrated intelligence/records network. It 
will include a criminal investigation system 
based on fingerprints, a nationwide computer- 
based crime-reporting system and a national dos- 
sier system. 

Finally, USAID funds are being used to in- 
stall a nationwide Law Enforcement Communications 
System to link provincial and municipal police ag- 
encies with the central police apparatus in Manila 
In addition. PSDHii.l Agigfelj^jk ji»..pxayinpe-yi,de 
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comroucicvcioni system in most provinces and local 
systems in 20 selected municipalities. Law En- 
forcement Communications System, scheduled to be 
fully operational in 1973, will permit Marcos and 
Tiis lieutenants to mount coordinated sweeps against 
political disbirientsand other insurgent sectors 
of the population. 

- 30 - 
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"THESE ARE TURBULENT TIMES':" 

CHILEAN RIGHT LAUNCHES NATIONWIDE STRIKES 

by Paul Hoeffel 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Edit or ' 3 note: This fall the government of 
Salvador Aller: ie m Chile has faced its most severe 
crisis since -.aki ng pffice nearly two years ago. 

A concerted campaign by the Right to paralyze the 
country's trucking and "retail trades has resulted 
in a severe shortage of consumer goods, and forced 
the government declare martial law in a number 
of provinces . 

During October the strike grew to include some 
of the country’s doctors, engineers, students, air- 
line pilots and even some peasants whose allegiance 
to the conservatives had been won through land- 
reform programs under the previous government. On 
October 31* all fifteen members of Allende's cabi- 
net resigned. Four of the resigning ministers had 
come under especially strong attack by the Right, 
and their replacement on November 2 by less con- 
troversial figures is seen as a move for national 
unity. 

Allende's UP (Unidad Popular) coalition gov- 
eminent. with the strong support of the bulk of 
Chile's working people, has taken special measures 
to keep the economy from being totally paralyzed. 

The strikes themselves seem to be subsiding now, 
but the Right can be expected to continue doing 
everything in its power to bring down Chile's 
Marxist-oriented government. 

The following is an edited account of recent 
events written by an American who has been living 
in Chile for the past two years . ] 

SANTIAGO, Chile (aLNS) — In Chile's southern 
province of Aysen, the rightist Syndicate of Truck 
Owners (not to be confused with truck drivers even 
though a fair percentage of drivers own their 
trucks) announced a national strike early in Octo- 
ber. Ostensibly the strike was in reaction to 
government plans to set up its -own transport system. 

The truck owners were upset by the Minister 
of Economy's recent statement that "the power of 
the transport industry is too important to be in 
the hands of private companies." Though the UP, 
Allende's governing coalition, has nationalized 
Chile's major industries, the distribution network, 
transportation, and retail stores remain under 
controj of the country's well-to-do, right-wing 
elements, popularly known as "momios." 

The demands of the truck owners included: 
government guarantees that it would not threaten 
their transport monopoly; that it would abandon 
efforts to nationalize the paper and carton indus- 


tries; and a further rise in shipping rates which 
the government raised 120% only last month. 

In essense, they were aggressively rejecting 
tnc government's legal and popularly supported 
mandate of state control. Allende, a member of 
Chile's Socialist party, has been President only 
two years, lie was elected to a six-year term in 
1970 when he won 36% of the vote in a three-way 
contest against- candidates of the centrist Chris- 
tian Democratic party, and the right-wing National 
party. 

The two groups hold an opposition majority 
in Congress, but not the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to block Allende's sweeping socialist programs. 
An alliance between the Communist Party (PC) and 
the Socialists resulted in the governing coalition-- 
U a dad Popular which Allende heads. 

The strike was another of the long series 
of ever sharpening clashes between the left and 
the right. Twenty thousand of Chile's thirty 
thousand heavy truck owners responded to the strike 
announcement on October 12. At the same time the 
political opposition moved to take advantage of 
the situation. Rightist business syndicates, 

Uiider orders of the National Party and the Chris- 
tian Democrats* told all shopowners to close down 
indefinitely in solidarity with the truck owners, 
four of whose leaders had been jailed. 

The next day nearly all the stores in the 
country were closed down. The strategy, which 
based itself on a "wait and see" attitude, was 
directed by the ultra-rightist Nationalists, not 
the Christian Democfats. 

Its aim was simple: paralyze distribution of 
food and household goods to the people, and fuel 
and primary materials to industry. This would 
create shortages, closing down factories and 
services and lead to popular unrest, which with 
sabotage, and effective agitation through the press, 
Allende would be unable to control. A rightist, 
military takeover to restore order and "democracy" 
would then be justified, they schemed. 

Government reaction to the national strike 
was swift: first Allende declared it illegal. Then, 
in a move to insure the good faith of the IVYmy, 
ard demonstrating a "firm hand" at the same time, 
he placed the Province of Santiago under the 
control of Army General Hector Bravo.! He also 
declared a State of Emergency which covered vir- 
tually the entire country. 

This allowed the official government news 
agency OIR to replace all usual radio broadcasting 
with its own news and music twenty-four hours 
a day. All shops and all stalled trucks, the gov- 
ernment announced, would be requisitioned by the 
government and made to function normally. 

The Communist Party, with Allende, wanted 
to de-emphasize the gravity of the strike. They 
maintained that everything was under control; that 
tie strike was having little effect. 

The Socialist Party, generally more pessimis- 
tic, expected the worst from the momios and immed- 
iately tightened security. Working closely with 
the Independent Revolutionary Movement (MIR) 
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groups to the left of the UP coalition- -they or- 
ganized coordinating committees and self-defense 
committees in "poblaciones" (working-class neigh- 
borhoods) and factories. Meanwhile, the Communists 
organized voluntary labor brigades of students 
and workers in all major cities. 

When the gevernmone began to requisition trucks 
there were voluntary drivers ready and loading 
crews prepared to handle the produce brought in from 
the countryside. The workers, of course, kept all 
factories producing normally. 

For the next week, food stores, particularly 
supermarket chains, which were closed down, were 
visited by government officials. Tire officials 
negotiated with score owners who were told they 
would be requisitioned if they did not open for 
business . 

In the center of Santiago, crowds assembled 
to watch these negotiations, rightist elements 
chanting and whistling and heckling the carabineros 
(the government’s riot control police) and officals. 

Continually the carabineros fired teargas into 
the rightist crowds while the UP sympathizers 
tucked behind the carabineros hooted gleefully as 
each cannister exploded and each store opened up. 
There was an optimistic, almost carnival spirit 
where the Right had expected body to body combat , 

But in the task of spreading the strike, the 
momios could hardly be described as unorganized 
or weak-willed. Their press, which makes up the 
majority of dailies and weeklies in Santiago, ini- 
tiated what can only be described as an orgy of 
alarmist exaggerations and fals information. Des- 
criptions of the most graphic momio fantasies 
became headlines and front page stories: communist 
workers sweeping through upper class neighborhoods, 
ravishing and pillaging. 

The government of course, they said, was on 
the verge of collapse, and its shock troops had 
taken to the streets and violated the Constitution 
at every opportunity. 

By the week of October 16-21, the momios 
realized they had gone too far to back down with- 
out completely loosing face. Desperately they 
tried to expand the strike. The truck owners were 
the only group thoroughly committed and united, 
and their demands, with a. few more amendments, 
became the demands for the nationwide work stoppage. 

The Christian Democrats (PDC) were fairly 
evenly divided between those who supported the 
Nationalist Party strategy and more progressive 
elements, many followers of former president 
Eduarde Frei, who believed that the strike was un- 
justified . 

The PDC finally gave into rightist pressure 
and called for mobilization of its considerable 
forces in support of the strike: professionals 
(affecting hospitals, and engineering firms), 
technicians (affecting some industries and poten- 
tially the big mines), high school and university 
students (which closed down the Catholic University 
but not the. University of Chile), bank clerks, 
bureaucrats, dockworkers, bus and taxi drivers 
(most own their own buses), and campesinos (peasants) 


who feel an allegiance to the PDC because of 
the agrarian reform organized by Frei. 

But the Right was having difficulty coordi- 
nating the work stoppages of so many different 
groups. It was also in trouble keeping the small 
shopkeepers closed, especially in the countryside. 

The shopowners in Chile are very wishy-washy. 
r Ihey vacillate between support of Allende's 
government, under which business has never been 
so good, and of the Right with whom they tradi- 
tionally align themselves. The strike, for them, 
meant economic losses. A camera shop man complained, 
"Look at the position I'm in. If I close down 
completely I'll go out of business. If I open 
up completely, the Right will run me out of busi- 
n3ss. That's why the gates are half open and half 
c iosed . " 

By Wednesday night October 18, though the 
strike was still on and food was becoming scarce 
and expensive, the left press was claiming victory. 
Allende made three different speeches describing 
in detail the failure to paralyze the economy and 
aemoralize the people. 

Of the 35,000 factories in the country, Allende 
said, less than ten had been closed down and 
most of tnose were requisitioned. The distribution 
of vital goods, especially food and fuel, he 
said, had not broken down because the government 
had requisitioned over 800 trucks and had gotten 
vehicles Prom the Army. 

And although there had been a good many 
professional walkouts in support of the strike, 

UP forces were always strong enough to maintain 
public services ’ in hospitals , banks, schools, and 
government offices, 

Allende received a standing ovation from a 
group of independent professionals when he confi- 
ded, "Companeros , it is a difficult and turbulent 
time. I have the hope that there isn't the irres- 
ponsible audacity to provoke a serious confronta- 
tion in Chile. But if there is, each one of us 
knows what we must do." 

nut the next day, the 19th, pilots from Lan 
Chile and doctors also announced temporary walk- 
outs for twenty-four and forty-eight hours. 

The Christian Democrats claimed that a quarter, 
of a million peasants had stopped work. Even with 
all the measures that Allende had taken to break 
the strike, it seemed to be gaining, not losihg 
strength. And not all the UP parties agreed with 
his handling of the situation. 

The strongest critipisms were tactical. Many 
did not want to make deals with all the Right 
or grant any of 'their demands. An editorial in 
tiie leading leftist publication Punto Final crit- 
icized the government for making too- many conces- 
sions to the momios. 

However the editorial maintained some opti- 
mism. Though the Army, like the Congress and the 
Courts, have traditionally served well-to-do 
Chileans and foreign interests, there was now 
the chance that they could form an alliance with 
the left in Chile. 

On October Id , Chile entered into its third 
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A RECORD REVIEW. POP IMPERIALISM IN PUERTO RICO 
by Steve Wise 

Great Speckled Bird/LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor r s note: Perhaps some cf ,you saw T -he 
advertisements for Mar y Sol — the Puerto Rican 
Pop Festival — when it was first announ:ed ^ast 
March. ’’Three full days of sun and music 429 
acres covered with palm trees with ever a mile of 
beach lacing the Caribbean Sea. aix the natural 
pleasure of a tropical vacation in tne sun Rod 
Stewart* Roberta Flack’ B.B- King' Dave BrubetK* 
Fleetwood Mac’” 

Well, the- festival went off without tht 
"music for the people" types, as WartoKe Island 
Ventures — the Festival’s producer — put it And 
recently' the predictably Mar y Soi album, produced 
by ATCO u hit the record store racks- The following 
is a review of that record done by a stafi memcer 
of the Bird. ) 


Last spring, just before the Ma r y So l pop 
festival in Puerto Rico, the Bird featured a couple 
of articles on U.S. imperialism in Puerto Rico and 
on the relation of "hip culture” to American cul- 
tural imperialism. There seemed, as far as we could 
tell, to be little reaction to the articles, parti- 
cularly from Atlanta's musical community- -which sur- 
prised me ? especially because the festival’s pro- 
moter was an Atlantan, Alex Cooley 

At a ny rate, the Bird apparently was not the 
only one to raise those issues, ii we are to judge 
from Jean-Charles Costa’s liner notes to this double 
album, Costa’s notes are most unusual. I cannot re- 
call ever before, reading about cultural imperialism 
on a rock album. Unfortunately, however, Costa 
chose to devote his writing efforts to proving that 
the festival was not "a physical manifestation of 
U. S > colonialism.” 

Costa’s point of view is that the ”on stage/ 
off stage cultural and musical interaction, between 
young Puerto Ricans and Americans [was] an indica- 
tion of the tremendous potential fox good inherent 
in gatherings of this nature, 

"If we can get more young Americans represent- 
ing a different point of view and lifestyle into 
foreign countries," he continues, "it would hope- 
fully do a lot to dispell the notion of America as 
the perpetual ’big money* cop- figure that has been 
hanging like a pall over most of the world for 
the last few decades.” 

Perhaps the bright Puerto Rican sun blinded 
Costa’s eyes to the reality of the island. Or per- 
haps it he were to visit Southeast Asia, without 
blinders, he might discover why some people view 
America as a "big money cop-figure ” But that should 
not be necessary. Puerto Rico itself provides 
enough evidence, 

* * Puerto Rico is under the legislative- judi 
cial, and executive control of the U.S All laws 
adopted by the U.S, Congress automatically apply 
to Puerto Rico although they have no Senator or 
Representative , 

* * U.S. corporations have inves ted_oye;r _bi 1 1 
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lion m Puerto Rico. Those enormous investments, 
avoiding to government figures, yield profits aver- 
aging 50V oi the capital invested In addition, 

U S Loiporation* are exempt from all taxes, both 
corporate and personal; tor periods ranging from 
ii v o 1- > ears 

•'US corporations control 8?% of Puerto 
Rican industry 

•• 13 % of the island’s best arable land is 
occupied by U.S military bases 

The point is clear Costa’s nane belief that 
U.S "economic aid" is helping Puerto Rico seems ri- 
diculous m that context So too with his notion of 
dispelling America's "big-money cop figure" image. 
That image is a reality m Puerto Rico 

The insidious thing, however, is that Costa 
wants to export American hip culture as a co/er for 
that reality iin his words, "young Americans repre- 
senting a diiferent point of view and life style... 
w-'uld hopeiully do a lot to dispell .."J As if the 
question were one of "hip" or "straight." 

Why is it necessary to export either one? Why 
do Americans feel compelled to export their values 
to the rest of the world/ Puerto Rico [or Vietnam) 
does not need a different set of U.S. values imposed 
on it What it wants and needs is the opportunity 
and capability to preserve and further develop its 
own Puerto Rican [or Vietnamese) culture - 

Costa says one of the festival’s high points 
was "the introduction of some of the newer, dynamic 
Puerto Rican bands like Bando de Karajo and Puerto 
Rico 2010 " Costa does not explain, however, why 

AT co Records did not include any of those bands m 
this album Their inclusion would certainty have 
improved it 

Though the festival's music is generally re- 
ported to hove been very good, this album is fairly 
spotty The first side is the best- The J. Geils 
Band opens w^th a hard driving "Looking for a Love." 
The Mahavishnu Orchestra, featuring John McLaugh^ 
Tin’s fast-lingering guitar, spins a quite subtle 
magic lor over 13 minutes Dr. John closes it out 
with "Wang Dang Doodle." 

Side two begins with B.B King's fine "Why 
1 Sing the Blues " Osibisa, with some outstanding 
horn work, improves immensely upon the studio ver- 
sion of "Do you Know " But from then on, with a 
couple ol exceptions, it’s strictly a bore. 

The exceptions are the Allman Brothers' "Ain't 
Wastin' Time No More" and Herbie Mann’s low-keyed 
version of "Respect yourself" Probably the worst 
is Nrtzmger's drudging hard rock blues with ob- 
noxiously, though imaginatively, sexist lyrics 
["Mama, if you put your brain on a razor blade/ 
it'd took like a B-B rolling down a four- lane 
highway " j 

As tar as the music goes, it's a fairly typi- 
cal festival album, not very good, but not wholly 
bad But let's hope that it's the last "interna- 
tional" rock album of its type. There's nothing 
remotely international about it With one exception 
[Osibisa, • -an African/ West Indian group), all 
the uitxsis are British or American, playing on 
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POP RIGHT: Young Angolans learn in an outdoor 
classroom in a Jiberaced area of Angola. Photo 
first appealed in LNS packet #323 (March/ 71). 

Can be used vv^th story on page 4. CREDIT: MPLA/LNS. TOP LEFT: MPLA guerrillas in Angola. See story 

on page 4. CREDIT: MPLA/LNS. 


Additions] graphics for the Angola story on page 4 can be found on P-2. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Africa map may be used with story on 
page 4 Credit LNS. 


BOTTOM LEFT: This photo of an MPLA guerrilla unit 
first appeared in LNS #323 (March/ 71), and may 
be used with the Angola story on page 4. 
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PETITION TO GOVERNOR NELSON ROCKEFELLER AND 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL LOUIS LEFKOWITZ 
OF NEW YORK STATE. 

The rebellion at Attica prison began on September 9, 

1971 and lasted four days. As documented in the official 
report of the New York State Special Commission on 
Attica (McKay Commission) this mass act of resistance was 
spontaneous. However, in the light of prison conditions, 
rebellion should have been anticipated. For, as “discov- 
ered” by the McKay Commission the life of an inmate 
“meant daily degradation and humiliation,” an atmosphere 
“charged with racism,” where “the promise of rehabilita- 
tion had become a cruel joke.” These conditions, plus the 
failure of peaceful efforts by the Attica inmates to bring 
about change, were the direct causes of the rebellion. Only 
the most cynical can claim surprise or look for conspiratori- 
al explanations when those subjected to such treatment rise 
up, preferring to “die like men” than to “live like beasts. 

The State acted surely and swiftly. First, on the morning 
of September 13, after four days of planning, an attack to 
take the prison was carried out in a manner that guaranteed 
the greatest number of casualties. The weapons utilized, 
including shotguns with expanding buckshot, “virtually 
assured the death or serious injury of innocent persons” 
(McKay Report), while arrangements were not made for 
“sufficient doctors, nurses, ambulances, surgical supplies 
and drugs.” Forty-three men were killed and many more 
seriously injured. 

Second, during the next three days correction officials 
and state troopers engaged in a systematic pattern of 
brutality against inmates, while ignoring a Federal Court 
order to allow doctors and lawyers inside. As found by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, “The barbarous conduct ... the 
beatings, physical abuse, torture, running of gauntlets, and 
similar cruelty was wholly beyond any force needed. . .” 
Former Warden Vincent Mancusi testified that the “lead- 
ers” of the rebellion were placed in solitary confinement; 
their participation was inferred from such flimsy evidence 
as “seeing their faces in a Daily News photograph” taken 
during the rebellion, or because they had “signed a 
petition” in July 1971 asking for changes in their treat- 
ment. 

Third, since November 1971 a massive criminal inves- 
tigation into the Attica rebellion has taken place under the 
direction of Special Prosecutor Robert E. Fischer. The 
State has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in this 
effort to indict Attica inmates, while the underlying 
conditions which led to the rebellion remain essentially 
unchanged. 

Please return completed forms to; 

Attica Fund 
l 56 Fifth Avenue 
Room 7 22 

New Yoik, New York 10010 I eleplmne 2 1 2 74 l -2041 
(212) 741-2040 


It is time lot the people to be heard. We cannot permit 
the State to achieve by “legal" means further punishment 
and increased bitterness and hostility. Attention must be 
turned to the prison system, and away from those subjected 
to it. 

WL'i, the undersigned, demand that all further criminal 
proceedings involving the Attica rebellion be immediately 
ceased. 
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Attica petition! DO IT!! TODAY!! 
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